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almost a member of our family, had joined a Red Cross hospital
unit, which had assembled and was ready to sail on the first ship.
Through her influence, my enlistment in the unit was accepted, and
I got into a uniform.

In the latter part of March we sailed on the French liner Rocham-
beau, and had a slow and uneventful voyage until we came in sight
of the French coast, I was sitting on the forward boat deck, half
asleep in the thin spring sunshine, when the forward gun crew fired.
Jumping to my feet, I saw off our starboard bow, half a mile away
or less, the black back of a, submarine and in the middle distance,
plain as day, a lithe, steady torpedo coming toward us.

Everything happened then under perfect discipline and with no
confusion. The forward gun kept firing, and the after gun joined
in. Whistles shrilled, boat crews began getting down the lifeboats,
the ship started zigzagging, passengers were wriggling into life-
jackets and taking their boat stations. Mme Grouitch was as cool as
a cucumber, I remember. But there was no panic on board at all.
Clever work on the bridge turned the vessel in time, and the
torpedo slipped past the rudder. The U-boat had disappeared. Our
zigzag took us nearer, and where the submarine had sunk there
was only a great oil slick on the surface. We always thought our
gunners hit it.

This occurred on April 7. Two days before the radio had told
us that the United States; had declared war.

America's entry in the war instantly upset the previous procedure
in France. There was now no longer just a Lafayette Escadrille
which an American volunteer might join, but the French began
taking American students into the military aviation schools every-
where. A Franco-American flying unit began training at Tours on
the Loire, south-west of Paris. The examining physician, Dr. Gros,
who later became head of the American Hospital in Paris, refused
to .certify me as a student pilot, because I was fourteen years above
the age limit. He did pass me for an observer,'however; and I
secured my release from the hospital unit and enlisted in French
aviation as a private.

Then, in the beautiful confusion of theory and practice existing
between Paris and the field, at Tours the French instructors at once
set about training me to pilot an aeroplane.